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THE EDITOR'S DIARY. 

We Make Reply to a Critic. 

We have received the following letter from Grand Bapids, 
Michigan: 

" To the Editor of The North American Review: 

" Sib, — I have been for more than a score of years a regular reader of 
The North American Review. There have been in the Review from time 
to time through all of these years articles which I have felt to be more or 
less incorrect, but I have had no fault to find with the Review because 
I have not approved of all that was in it. Its policy of neutrality, or 
of presenting both sides, in some of the most important matters of polit- 
ical and religious opinion I have held in high respect, although there 
have been times when the neutrality has seemed to be poorly maintained. 
But the Review has been characterized by its very many valuable and 
able articles on a wide range of topics secured from many of the ablest 
men of this country and of other lands. I have generally looked to its 
coming with much interest and anticipation and have not often been 
much disappointed. 

" For the last year or more I have found my appreciation of the 
Review very much changed. It has indeed contained valuable articles, — 
the last number, that for December, 1907 — notably so. But with these 
valuable articles there have been so many of so little value to very many, 
and I believe the large majority, of its readers, and with those so much 
of editorial misstatement and misrepresentation, that the perusal of the 
Review has given me more of dissatisfaction than satisfaction. Without 
mentioning much of which I have disapproved, I wish to say that the per- 
sonal attacks in the early part of the year upon President Roosevelt and 
Secretary Root in the Editor's Diary were, as it seemed to me, so unfair 
and misleading as to be outrageous. Nobody unless a very few extremists 
for ' States' rights,' such as the editor of The North American Review 
has shown himself to be, has had at any time any fears or thoughts that 
the Constitutional rights of the States were in danger of being subverted 
by the President or his Cabinet. The animus of the editor's persistent mis- 
representations was shown in the statement in the Beview for December, 
1906, page 1325: 'In spite of the fact that the Union teas and is no 
more than a compact for mutual protection and helpfulness of sovereign 
bodies politic.' That statement is an anachronism — unworthy of a place 
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in any respectable publication of this century. It is the doctrine of Cal- 
houn restated. It was precisely that doctrine that was responsible for 
secession and the terrible and prolonged civil war. 

" The war finally settled forever that pernicious fallacy, and it is not 
creditable to the intelligence, much less to the patriotism, of any man in 
this century to exhume and attempt to revive that long buried political 
heresy. According to that doctrine, this country is not now a nation, but 
only a union by compact of sovereign States, notwithstanding that the 
Constitution of the United States begins : ' We the people of the United 
States ' — not we the several sovereign States of the United States — ' do 
ordain and establish this Constitution for the United States of America.' 

" I looked for months for an article in the Review replying to the 
false position and misrepresentations of its Editor's Diary, but I have 
seen nothing. In the absence of any such reply, I regard it as only 
fair to a representative reader of the Review and to its publishers and 
to the truth of history and the sentiment of the country — not to say to 
tne President of the United States and his Secretary of State — that this 
dissent and protest shall be sent to you. 

" I will add to the above that the screed in the Editor's Diary of the 
last number of the Review, ' A Plea on Behalf of Satan,' is a piece of 
tomfoolery barren of humor as well as of sense, unworthy of the Review. 

" The Noeth American Review has an honored history and prestige. 
It has been a medium of the discussion of great themes. Its readers 
have been people who could appreciate mature thoughts of the best minds 
on the great questions of the passing years. As a reader of the Review 
I appeal to the publishers to maintain its prestige and increase rather 
than fritter away its value. Keep it worth the reading of the thoughtful 
and intelligent people, and it will not lack for readers. Fill it with 
worthless articles and let its editorial space be occupied with nonsense 
and with extinct or false political theories, and its influence will rapidly 
dwindle and its years be few. 

" {Sgd.) Theo. D. Mabsh. 

The reverend gentleman who writes this letter is professionally, 
and doubtless personally, concerned in furthering the moral 
welfare of men, including, as it seems, our own. That we have 
some virtues he has attested, and thanks are due to him for his 
generous recognition of them; for, when a man is angry with 
his neighbor, it costs him usually an added pain to pause in his 
denunciatory speech, and to admit that the object of what he 
deems his righteous wrath is not wholly worthy of condemnation. 
It is true that our stern judge does not extend his mercy 
promiscuously, for he excludes from it the Diary; but such 
is his apparent love of justice that we are tempted to make an 
effort to show him that he is not warranted in his feeling. 
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What is this woful anathema against the playful "plea in 
behalf of Satan "? The subject is not taboo; indeed, better men 
than we have sported with it. Of course, there was no sense in 
the little piece if it was, indeed, "a piece of tomfoolery," nor 
yet could any man of wholesome sense be rid of his occasional 
fooleries without injury to his own nature. " Foolery, sir," said 
the clown to Viola, " does walk about the orb like the sun ; it 
shines everywhere." And Horatius Maccus sang his conviction 
that it is wholesome on occasion to indulge in foolery. So Shake- 
speare and Horace, who could be grave enough, possessed also 
their humor and were grateful for it. Neither they nor we ad- 
mit that " tomfoolery " is necessarily without humor. We would 
be sorry to offend any of the cherished prejudices or wound the 
sensibilities of an admirer of our grave contributors, but it is 
clear from the context of this letter that its writer was in no 
mood to enjoy humor or even to recognize its presence. That, 
however, is a matter of slight importance compared with our 
correspondent's animadversions upon our criticism of the Presi- 
dent and some of his policies. 

If we may be permitted to say so without being accused of 
undue irreverence, those who are partisans of our present Presi- 
dent are, like him, almost inevitably the victims of desultory 
tempests of passion whenever he, or his " policies," are criticised. 
These victims of wrath seem to lose their hold upon the " vantage- 
ground of truth." They deny what is. They assert what is not. 
They will contradict the evidence of their senses. Here, for 
example, is our correspondent asserting that we are guilty of 
" editorial misstatement and misrepresentation," and charging us 
with making " personal attacks " upon the President and Secre- 
tary Eoot that are " so unfair and misleading as to be outrageous," 
his specification being that we have pretended to fear that the 
" constitutional rights of the States were in danger of being sub- 
verted by the President or his Cabinet." What can such sweep- 
ing assertions indicate but that, in the imaginations of some men, 
one cannot differ with Mr. Eoosevelt without making a " personal 
attack" upon him? If Mr. Eoosevelt should contend that the 
markings upon Mars were lines of troops eager to pounce upon 
this unready earth, and if the gentle Lowell should insist that 
they were merely peaceable canals, such persons would condemn 
the astronomer, and hector him for his " personal abuse " of the 
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President. It should not be necessary to remind any of our 
readers that there is no " personal attack " involved in merely 
differing with the President, but we fear it would be useless 
to attempt to explain the matter to those who think that there is. 

For the rest, there is set forth in the very article for which 
the Kev. Dr. Marsh condemns us abundant proof, in Secretary 
Boot's own quoted words, that it has been, and is, the purpose 
of the President — his purpose having been expressed by the 
Secretary of State and by himself — that the Federal Government 
shall hold itself ready in certain contingencies to usurp, by the 
indirect and indefensible method of " constructions " of the Con- 
stitution, powers that constitutionally belong to the States. Here 
is one of the Secretary's pronouncements, quoted in the condemned 
article, on the occasion of the celebrated Pennsylvania dinner: 
" New projects of national control are mooted; control of in- 
surance, uniform divorce laws, child-labor laws, and many others 
affecting matters formerly entirely within the cognizance of the 
States are proposed." And then this direful threat is made: 
" If the States fail to provide it [the control which they have the 
power to exercise] in due measure, sooner or later constructions 
of the Constitution will be found to vest the power where it 
will be exercised — in the National Government." 

That, in our criticism of Mr. Eoosevelt, we did not " misstate 
and misrepresent" his belief — to the effect that many of the most 
important, the vital, powers of the States should be taken from 
them by the Federal Government for its own use, and that by 
unlawful constructions, or by usurpation, and not by orderly 
legal amendment — there is proof to be found in this speech of 
Mr. Eoot's and in a number of speeches by the President him- 
self : as we have said, there was, indeed, proof of it in the very 
article in his strictures upon which Dr. Marsh denies, with ex- 
planatory heat, the truth of our criticism. 

As to the remarks upon the constitutional propriety of the 
phrase touching the character of the Federal Government (" the 
Union was and is no more than a compact for mutual protection 
and helpfulness of sovereign bodies politic") there is need to 
say little. The phrase had no such meaning as is attributed to 
it in this letter. The fallacy in the old "compact" theory 
which, as Dr. Marsh says, the "war finally settled" was that 
the compact between the States was dissoluble, but that theory 
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is now so long obsolete that no one refers to it even by indirec- 
tion. The war certainly, however, did not destroy the sovereignty 
of the States. All government is an agent for the general wel- 
fare, while our Federal Union is also an agent for the States, 
which, in their spheres, as all the judges of the Supreme Court 
have always said, are as completely sovereign as is the Federal 
Government in its sphere. Dr. Marsh is led a good way by his 
feelings — as is illustrated by his apparent condemnation of the 
notion that ours is a union of sovereign States. He cannot mean 
this — although he seems to; for the Union is, indeed, a union 
of this character, as the Supreme Court has again declared in 
two cases decided within the year. And one word more; he who 
insists most strongly upon the rights of the States is he, as a 
rule, who will also insist most soundly, for he will discriminate 
accurately, upon the powers of the Federal Government. 



